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^abbletuortl) H>uper£ttttcm3 anb Jfoik Customs. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THERE is a fine notable saying to the effect that the old traditions and 
customs of a people live longest in hilly districts. Now, this old 
Saddleworth of ours, or at least a part of it, smells pleasantly of this 
saying; for our parish has two ends— One composed of heather, sweet 
winds, and old-fashioned farm houses; the other composed of cotton fly, 
wheel grease, and soot - a combination cruelly destructive to all folk 
lore. Knowing this, I have been up at the heather end of Saddleworth 
rummaging among the old rag heaps of the past, turning over old things 
that have been discarded and thrown away into dusty corners. What I 
found I shook among old things still in use, and herein I have run them 
together with a pen, just as a woman runs crazy patchwork together 
with a needle. Perhaps I have done it in a slovenly fashion, with less 
care than the woman. Therefore, if the reader should find a few 1 

oose threads and frayed edges in my work, I trust that he will keep a 
still tongue and do a little darning. 

I print this patchwork because I think it is slightly, if not altogether 
necessary, in as much as the subject has not been, so far as I know, 
specifically treated before. I mean, of course, locally. 

Yours respectfully, 

AMMON WRIGLEY. 

Hill-Top, Delph: 

November, 1909. 
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H>abbletoortf) Umpergtttton# anb Jfoik Customs. 


It was a cold raw day for the time of the year—the middle of August. The wind 
blew from the west out of a grey sky, stinging like a north-easter when there is 
snow on the ground. On the moor-top there was a swish in the heather that 
meant rain. In the evening it settled to a dead calm. Then the rain came straight 
down in sheets. Our first thoughts were of shelter, and the man in front, on the 
sheep track, whistled, and turned down into a dough. We followed, scrambling 
over bare rocks, and wading thigh-deep through green bracken. In a few 
minutes we were standing in an ale-house taproom shaking our wet clothes, and 
calling for bread and cheese and raw onions. A maid, in white cap and frills, 
came bustling in with the plates. Someone said that she was pretty, but we fell 
to in silence, for hungry men have no time to waste in talking over pretty 
women. 

A man who has tramped rough common land all day, until there is nothing in 
him but the smell of turf, may be forgiven for loving his belly when he sights 
provender; and there is something amiss with a man who can sit down after a 
day's grouse driving and turn his nose up at good bread and cheese. We forgot to 
say grace, but we didn't forget to make our knives whistle over our plates, 
sweeping them clean to the last crumb, just as a rough wind sweeps a turnpike 
road. Then the maid, gathering the plates together, laughed, and said that it 
would be easy washing up. Just then the landlord came in, and set his boot heel 
on the fire, breaking it up into a great blaze. Then he said, jovially, "Who speaks 
first to give us a song?" Someone answered by saying, "Whoa speyks furst toh 
pay fur th' singing seed?" The landlord went suddenly deaf, and went out 
whistling— 

"With a heigho, Chevy, tantivy, tantivy, tantivy, 

Hark, forward away! Hark, forward away!" 

Then we filled our pipes and the talk began about the grouse and the hares 
which had been shot at the butts that day. It went on till someone who had been 
outside said something about the darkness of the night and boggarts. 

Then a man who sat in a corner against the chimney winked across the room at 
his mate, and said: "Ther's noh boggarts i’Saddleworth nobbut on th' 

Frearmere." 
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This was a hit at me, so the company laughed uproariously. My glass was 
standing full at my elbow. I took it up and held it at arm’s length for a moment, 
then I said: "Gentlemen, here’s to old Friarmere, the pride of the North!” 

At this a man, who was cutting twist '"bacco" at the end of table, jumped up, 
with his pint pot in his hand, and said loyally, “Here's to owd Grenfilt, the pride 
of the South! Where ther’s noather boggarts nor birmyeds.” 

The laugh went dead against me, and lasted so long that I threatened to sing 
the famous old mowing song, "Curly op o’th’Frearmere.” This led a man to say 
something about roguery and mowing in the night. I stood up and risked a 
verse: 


"Soh thi marched op toh Denshaw 
Wi the'r scythe pows shoulder heyght 
Ses one, 'Ther's nowt i'th' Lower-End 
Con oather mow ur feight." 

Then I sat down, for the song has words in it that sting like a wasp, making a 
man grow red in the neck. So I set out to make a fine speech, :— “Gentlemen," I 
said, “our friend has said rather boastfully that there are no Boggarts in 
“Greenfilt”. This deficiency is, believe me, gentlemen; a lamentable one. I take it 
as a proof that Greenfield people are of a low-bred plebeian order. Boggarts 
cannot exist in slum districts; they must have aristocratic environment, a fact 
which explains gentlemen, why Friarmere is a great boggart haunt. Look at our 
noble baronial houses all over England! Each has a proud ancestral boggart; 
and, gentlemen,” I said impressively, “look at Delphi” I waved my hand, 
dramatically, in the direction of that famous village, and reiterated, “look at 
Delphi” 

A man swung round on the end of a form and shouted, "Delph! Delphi it howt 
toh bi' woad op ut boath ends, un a slate put o'er th' top, un coad th’ 
Sa'ddleworth Asylum.” 

A roar of laughter broke round me. When it ceased I went on earnestly: "If you 
wish to see unmistakeable evidence of noble extraction, take an average 
Friarimere man, observe his calm, dignified bearing, his courtesy, his 
gentlemanly...” 

"Oh I shut thi' clapper," shouted the man on the form. “Ther’s pigs i' Grenfilt 
better bred nur th' tone hauve o’th’ foak on th' Frearmere, un a lot moa wit! Aw 
mack nowt ov a breed ut’s crossed wi' boggarts on yerwigs.” 
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There was another roar of laughter, and one man knocked his pint pot off the 
table, while another fell backwards over a form. I sat down to think of my noble 
Friarmere ancestry. When they had done laughing, the landlord said he would 
stand a pint for the first song. At this a man who worked on the road stood up, 
and his mates clapped him. He sang a hunting song, beginning— 

'"Twas near to Macclesfield town, my boys, 

As I have heard them tell, 

Oh, there once was a white hare 
That use'd for to dwell. 

She'd been hunted by the beagles, 

And the stag-bounds so fair, 

But never one amongst the lot 
Could come up to this white hare. 

To mi fol the dol the day! 

To mi fol the dot the day! 

"It was the Squire Stansfield, 

A hearing of the news." 

He went through it well; then another man went on to the hearthstone and 
sang- 


“As I was a-walking one morning in May, 

Hump o mi' hey, fol the do laddie, 

A sweet beggar lass I spied on the way, 

She sang Hump o mi' hey, fol the do laddie.” 

Then a man, who had just called for his fifth pint, told this tale, which he said 
he had heard on the Stanedge one haytime: 

"Did yoh ever yer tell abeaut owd Flop goin' op to th' Delph?" he asked. " Nowe, 
let's ha' it," they all cried. "Well, it wur this road," said the story teller, "Owd 
Flop went up to a 'sing' ut one ut chapels. Ther a lot o foak theer. Un when it 
coom to last hymn; he said ther wur three or four started a goin' reaund wi' th' 
collecting boxes, un thi'd o ther left arm teed ut back on um. Owd Flop couldn't 
tell wot to mack on it, soh he sed to a mon i'th' same pew, 'Heaw is it ut 
collectors ur teed op like that, Mester?” This mon looked o'er th' top ov his hymn 
book, un sed, 'It's toh keep urn fro' putting ther hont into box.” 

They all howled again at this, so I stood up and gave them another bit of 
“Curly”- 


“Then Curly pooed his breeches off, 
Un thrut um op o'th' wo, 
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Sed he, ‘Ther's nowt i'th' Lower-End 
Con oather feight or mow.’ 

He wet his scythe un swung it reaund, 

‘Stond back, mi lads,' sed he, 

'Fur nowt ut comes fro' th' Lower-End 
This day shall bullock me.' 

Then sed Curly's mester, 'Lads, 

Bull beef howt to show. 

For nowt...’” 

The company wouldn't stand that; they shouted, banging their fists on the table, 
and would not give order, so I sat down and stared into the fire. 

"Aw'll tell yoh a tale abeaut th' Frearmere," said a man who was clemming the 
barber. "Goh on, owd lad," they all shouted encouragingly. "Well!" he began, 

"Yoh o known when awr ceaw-mon fur owd Blowbroth. Well, one morning awr 
sweepin' th' shippon eaut when he popped his yed in durhole, un sed: - “Come 
into th' heause, Jim, aw want a bit.' So aw put mi broom deawn, un wiped mi 
shoon op o'th gress, an followed him into th' heause. When awd getten in he sed 
'It's Stoppert (Stockport) fair to-day, Jim, un aw want thi toh goh deawn un buy 
a horse.' '0 reet,' aw sed, 'find mi sum brass.' Owd Mally wur mackin porritch, 
soh owd Blowbroth nudged her, un thi went into th' parlour. In a bit aw yerd 
owd Mally say, It's a greyt deeul o brass toh ware o ut once.' Aw know that,' sed 
Blowbroth, 'but it's best toh ha a good un.' 'It's toh mich,' sed Mally, a greyt 
deeul toh mich. Thert beawn to ha' us i'th' warkheause.' 'Well,' he se ceaunt 
that brass.' So aw yerd Mally ceaunting it op ta 50. When hoo'd dun, hoo sed, 
'thee ceaunt it neaw.' Soh Blowbroth ceaunted it. Then Mally ceaunted it agen. 
Then BloWbroth ceaunted it agen. Aw yerd him say '48, 49, 50,' un then he aw 
think it's reet.' Aw thowt, Well! aw should get a good horse for 50 sovereigns. In 
a bit Mally coom eaut o'th' parlour with th' owd mon, scratin his yed, ut back ov 
her. 'Neaw then Jim,' he sed, 'ther's th' brass i' this bag, un aw want thi’ to bring 
a good horse, one wi plenty o action abeaut it, un see, it's sum good legs under it, 
un sum metttle in it, un willing fur wark.' 'Aw darsi aw con doh that,' aw sed, 
thinking abeaut thi 50 yellow boys agen. Un mind theau arnot rogued eaut o 
that brass,' owd Mally sed, un try to get a ballybant or summat thrown in wi th' 
bargain.' Ay! bi careful, Jim,' sed Blowbroth, honding mi a bag with' brass in. 
Heaw mich is ther i’th’ bag?' aw axed. ‘Fifty shilling,' said Mally, un mind what 
theau does wi it, Jim.' 'Fifty shilling!’ aw sed fere gloppent, for aw thowt it wur 
fifty peaund. 'Ay! fifty shilling,' hoo sed agen, 'un do watch it, Jim, for aw'st bi 
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fere i' pins wol theau comes back.' Aw sed, ‘Aw tell yoh wot, Mally.' ’Wot?’ hoo 
sed. ' Ther's nobedy con buy soh mich mettle wi fifty' shilling.' 'Well, then,' sed 
Blowbroth, 'win noan bi hard wi th' lad, Mally; find him another shilling, un 
then he con bring a gradely clinker ut ull spin toh Owdhum un back i noh time.’ 

I slipped out of the room down the lobby while they were laughing and knocking 
their pots for more ale. It had given up raining, a few stars were out, and over 
Wharmton the sky was bright with the rising moon. I had a long, lonely tramp 
before me whichever way I cared to go, by the turnpike road, or over the moor. 
While I was thinking what to do, the moon came up among the bare fir trees on 
the hill. At the sight I took to the moor, for the moor way I love above all other 
ways in the world. I make every man welcome to a road that is paved with 
chiselled stone. I like mine paved with heather and green cloudberry. I have 
never met a motor-car on my road. As I climbed up through the wet heather that 
night, I thought one might do worse than try to rake up the old superstitions 
and folk customs of the parish. 

The Saddleworth dalesman has three qualities which go a long way in the 
making of a man. Shrewdness, simplicity of habit, and strength of character. 
These have come down to him through generations of sturdy hillside men and 
women, and have lost little on the way. He has in him a reverence for old times, 
old associations, old manners and customs, and all things which belonged to his 
father's day. But he has got down to the thin end of his race, and his type will 
soon become extinct They breed other types in Saddleworth now, with more 
style about them, which serves to throw the old fashioned dalesman up in high 
relief. He belongs to a race that was hewn out like the hills, rugged of limb and 
strong, built for rough winds to whistle about. Usually he is quiet, with little to 
say, which is partly ancestral, and partly acquired habit, for his day's work lies 
among the great silences of lonely pastures on the moor edge When he does 
speak, it is in the rich old dialect tongue, and straight to the point as the crow's 
flight. He knows what he wants to say and says it plainly with no two meanings 
about it: It is said that he talks to himself a little, giving this as his reason, " 
When aw toak to 'misel aw know ut awm toaking to a sensible mon." He is not 
bad to lead if he regards the way as clean and honest, but if he takes the other 
view all the men in the North cannot drive him, you might as well try to shift 
the Stanedge when once he has made up his mind. He knows his way in the 
little world he moves in, and that is all he cares to know. He loves to hear money 
jingle in his pocket, and takes a clean view of the "brass" end of things. The last 
thing he does in the world is to part with money in a hurry, or pay a penny 
where a halfpenny will do. The man who sets out to "best” him in a cow bargain 
or a pig deal takes a tough job on hand, and, if he succeeds, one may forgive him 
if he takes to boasting about it. Though the dalesman is shrewd, and close- 



fisted, and all that, he is not quite free from the mist of superstitious belief and 
observance which hung so thickly about the lives of his forefathers. "Mi gron- 
fayther did this road, un mi fayther did this road, un aw'st doh this road," is one 
of his sayings, and all the talk, reasoning, and ridicule in the world could not 
make him alter his way. 

I say this mostly of the dalesman who lives, as the generations before him lived, 
in the little grey farmhouses on the hill-sides. The great solemn hills lock him 
up in his own quiet world, far away from the rushing vanities and frivolities of 
modern everyday life, a world of green fields and meadows; of old lanes and 
quiet neighbour houses. He sees the long dusty turnpike roads go out over the 
moors into strange districts, but if he ever follows them it is behind a cow to the 
market. Even then he spends little, for he puts the gable end of a beef cake into 
his pocket and gets a pint of ale at a way-side inn. But he brings nothing back 
with him that eve', disturbs or changes the course of his old ancestral habits; his 
life goes on in the same simple groove the year in and the year out. Morning and 
night, the cattle have to be milked. Sometimes he "prowens" well, for he will tell 
you this, gravely, "If a mon wants good stuff to come eaut ov a ceaw, he mun let 
good stuff goh in ut its meauth," Then there is patching fence walls and hedges 
when the cattle go wrong; there is the manure to get out in the spring, and the 
hay to get in when the summer comes. Always something to do; yet he prides 
himself in doing it, and loves the world that lies round his little grey house on 
the hill-side, built of rough moor-stone; and quaintly designed for farming and 
weaving. The stout walls are strung together by rude beams of oak, hacked out 
of the neighbouring dough. The roof is of stone, and the ridge humped and 
hollowed like a camel's back. The interior simple flagged floor and whitewashed 
walls. The furniture is of the Georgian period—a panelled oak chest an oak 
langsettle, a grandfather's clock, and a few rush-bottomed chairs, with spindled 
backs. There are few pictures on the walls. A funeral card, with cypress trees 
round it, framed in black; and one or two old-fashioned sampling pictures, done 
in coloured wools by his mother when she was a young woman. In the back-end 
he hangs up other pictures—pear-shaped hams and great sides of bacon, against 
the time when the snow flies. He only buys one book in a year's time, that is Old 
Moore’s Almanack. Then at night he sits humming and, hawing to himself over 
the weather predictions for the haytime. He gets his weekly paper every 
Saturday, just to see if anyone's selling hay or cattle, and what price "prowen" 
is standing at. Sometimes he "naybors" a bit at another man's hearthstone 
smoking a long pipe, and telling when such and such a cow is due; how the pigs 
are coming on; how the chickens have hatched, and whether there is going to be 
any bottom grass in the haytime. From his own door-stones he looks out ever 
upon the same old landscape, the same little farmstead across the valley, the 
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same fields, the same meadows, and the same old lane ends; and so the years go 
on. His little farm-house, rain-washed in spring by April showers, sunburnt in 
July by the hay-time sun, wind-blown in September by the grouse winds from 
the moor, and in winter half buried in drifted snow, is dear to him in all seasons 
and in all weathers. 

Thus he goes on measuring life out in long, slow strides, down the simplest of 
ways, until the end comes, and he is carried on to the hill, and reverently laid 
with his fathers. Then they say, there is another old Saddleworth character 
gone with no one to fill his place. In this way the parish grows poorer every year. 
When one man looks at another man, and one woman looks at another woman 
in the village street nowadays, it is to see what kind of finery each has on. The 
most worshipped things that go in at Church doors on a Sunday morning are 
those which are the most fashionable. There is no heaven for plain old-fashioned 
gowns and antiquated bonnets. Say your prayers in your best and most 
fashionably made clothes if you wish them to be heard. A prayer that comes 
through a neck enclosed by a four-inch "Gerty"-collar carries further than a 
prayer which comes through a neck with only a shirt band round it. Our old 
hill-side fathers went the simple way of worship. If it is the wrong way there is 
no turning back, and there is no help for them, but the Apostles are in the same 
boat. 

Perhaps it is impossible to say strictly which is the earliest bit of Saddleworth's 
legendry lore, but if there is one thing which more than another appears to 
belong to the dim shadowy confines of our history, it is the legend which 
embodies the tragic loves of Alphin and Alderman. The conception and the 
constructive elements of the romance are so colossal, and so strangely mythical 
as to suggest the rude and wild imaginings of the primitive mind. Great 
moorland heights personified as giants tearing the rocks out of their sides and 
hurling them across the dale in a duel to the death, as the story goes, has the 
impress of antiquity upon it. 

The poet Bottomley has told the story with ponderous gravity in his poem 
"Greenfield." Here it may be told in lighter fashion. 

The precipitous height called Alderman in Greenfield is famous in local lore as 
the slayer of Alphin, a loftier elevation on the other side of the valley. They 
stand now upreared and black as petrified thunder clouds, frowning across at 
each other as if they still remembered their ancient feud, and kept the old 
hatred alive in their hearts. Up in a hollow of the moors, near Holme Moss, 
there lived a beautiful shepherdess called Rimmon. Had she been a salt-and- 
idleback woman and gone round with a rag-and-bone cart she would have made 
no stir in our history, and Alphin probably would have died “of hissel" like an 
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old handloom weaver, but, if we are to believe all that is said about her, she was 
fair, this Rimmon, gloriously fair, tall, and most lovable. She had no extravagant 
tastes, and cared very little for dress which is something very much in her 
favour. She generally went about quite naked, even without garters. Sometimes 
for millinery she wore a bit of heather in her hair. 

In Rimmon Clough, which runs down into Sail Bark, there is a pool where she 
used to bathe on Summer mornings, and then go out over the moor in the 
sunshine, wading through deep grass and bracken. The sight of those rounded 
limbs' white, shapely, and gleaming in the sunlight was too much for the peace 
of Alphin and Alderman. So, very naturally, they did what every bachelor with 
fair eyesight would have done. They both fell in love with her, which turned out 
to be a half day's work for them. Indeed, it was the death of Alphin. Now, like all 
women with two lovers, the lady Rimmon was wayward, full of whims and sweet 
devilment. She flirted and got the hearts of the two hills on tenter hooks as they 
say. At length she grew serious, wearying of the pleasure, and made up her 
mind. She smiled and blew kisses on Alphin. Then she frowned on Alderman, 
spoke haughtily, and gave him the cold shoulder. This set "hell agate" between 
the two hills, and they did what conventional mortals do nowadays. They 
"fratched " over the lady, and read one another's breed up for generations back. 
The lovers thought that they could get rid of Alderman very easily. In this they 
were greatly mistaken. Though rejected, he kept his eyes open, and morning in a 
mist he caught Alphin embracing and kissing the lady Rimmon. At the sight he 
flew in a passion, damning them both. 

The lovers laughed mockingly at poor Alderman, then, to rouse him further, 
they embraced again. This was rude, and wantonly cruel. Alderman said 
nothing, but stood in the mist thinking. He had his studying cap on, and he 
thought awhile, as only hills crossed in love can think. Finally, he decided stand 
it no longer. In this mind he rolled up his sleeves, and hurled a great mass of 
rock across the valley at Alphin. 

Now, the latter was no chicken, so he promptly replied with several tons of his 
best grit. The lady Rimmon sat on a grassy knoll encouraging her lover; but 
Alderman had the devil and the better science on his side. He kept his left going 
merrily about his rival's ribs. Still, Alphin took his gruel well, for he had 
something of the bulldog in his grit. 

At the end of a stubborn fight, Alderman got one in about the size of the Pots 
and Pans rock, which knocked the life out of poor Alphin. Now, if the victor had 
been wise, he would have waited a little before approaching the lady Rimmon 
with love talk. But Alderman was a fighter, not a diplomat, so he foolishly began 
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to woo the lady while the great sorrow was upon her, and before Alphin's funeral 
cards were out. He called her nice names, praised her beauty, her eyes, her 
waist, her ankles, and what not. He promised her all manner of things, and 
wanted her to sit on his knee. 

At this Rimmon, grew wild and spat in his face, called him too "ill to brun”, and 
everything that her tongue could lay to. When her passion had spent itself, she 
began to weep and wail over her dead Alphin. Finally, in despair, she threw 
herself down a precipice, and so ended her life, and with it the tragic legend. 

To this day, the Greenfield mother shows to her children the great rocks the 
rival hills hurled at each other. 

If two men fall in love with the same woman, the proper thing to do is to toss up 
which takes her, the winner to pay for drinks, and say no more about it. 


BOGGARTS. 


At one time this old Saddleworth was a land of mystery and strange 
happenings. The dark, wooded valleys, and the bare hillsides were thick with 
wizardry spells and enchantments. Boggarts, hobgoblins, witches, and fairies, 
probably formed at least one half of the population. The other half had a life of 
it; they lived their days to an end in fear and terror. Farmers and handloom 
weavers carried charms in their pockets, crossed themselves, and recited 
strange "Nominys." They looked out of their doors at night into the darkness 
with scared faces, and stole back to the fireside to listen and talk in low voices. 
"Witch Doctors" and "Boggart Layers" studied the arts of black magic and 
distilled liquids from the strangest materials, but with little beneficial effect. 
Hoary old despots like the Delph Will used to terrorise the farmer and the 
handloom weaver to an extent inconceivable to us. Big, strong men, who feared 
nothing human, scarcely dared to stir off their own door stones at night, if they 
did, it was to shudder at every dark corner of the lane, and hurry to their 
journey’s end with faces as white as death and the sweat rolling off them from 
head to foot. 

We combat evil with good; our forefathers did the same. Therefore, when a 
boggart became unbearably troublesome, the village parson was called in to "lay 
it " with prayer and psalm singing. One can imagine how solemn and impressive 
those boggart services in the old hill lanes would be. The parson, standing 
bareheaded in the middle of a sad-faced group of farmer folk, praying earnestly 
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for the suppression of the boggart; the deep voices of the men, and the sweet low 
voices of the women in the responses and the amens. Perhaps there were special 
prayers and litanies for such services. 

The Rev. John Buckley, who was Vicar of Friarmere from 1779 to 1835, was a 
famous "boggart layer," and appears to have conducted a kind of special mission 
work among the boggarts and witches of the Top-End. The dissenting ministers 
at Delph also took occasional boggart duty on the hill-sides, which leads one to 
assume that some of the Friarmere boggarts were Nonconformists, and could 
not be laid, even temporarily, by the dogmas of the Established Church. 

The parsons of those days had their hands full of rough work in a rough country. 
Had they lived in these days with nothing to do but sit in easy chairs, cross their 
legs, sip coffee,, and compose sermons, they would have died of “fat rop," and 
found eight strong men heavy work in carrying them to their graves. 

Shaw, the early nineteenth century poet of Friarmere, in his poem, "Shantoe 
Jest," tells us something of local boggarts and the peculiar powers they 
possessed. But his verse suggests that he knew much more than he has told us, 
and the pity of it is that he kept it to himself, for Shaw lived at a time when 
wizardry was abroad in the land, and went with a man to his work in the 
morning, and was common hearthstone talk at night in most houses. Anciently 
there were seven great contemporary boggartorial lords of Friarmere, a 
significant number for the wonders of the world were ever measured by this 
numeral. These incorporeal aristocrats had strange titles: "The Blater of Old 
Tame," "The Slackcote Thrasher," "the Delph Hill End Baker," "The New Tame 
Fiend," "The Old Delph Will," "The Griffen Factory Marr," and "The Grange 
Bump.” 

The "Knarr Hob" was a Shawmere boggart, but appears to have had certain 
sporting rights on Friarmere ; whether they were acquired from kinship, or 
whether they were left to Hob as a legacy by some departed boggart, I am 
unable to say. 

After the fashion of the old feudal barons, the Friarmere boggarts appear to 
have cordially detested each other. Still we gather that they periodically met in 
their council chamber; the Bakestone Pit, to discuss matters affecting the 
government of the various boggart-ships. These meetings, we gather, were 
generally of a rowdy character, young headstrong boggarts like New Tame Fiend 
and Grange Bump cut across the older boggarts, and went in for having their 
own way. They broke; through the boggartorial enactments and became 
unusually, active at nights. This meant to the Old Dolph Will and others the 
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deprival of what they had been accustomed to consider their-legitimate spoil; 
and it consequent loss of prestige. Such a state of things could not go on, and the 
end came one wild night; when; after a turbulent meeting, they fell upon each 
other in a fight of extermination. 

Only two, the Griffen Factory Marr and Grange Bump came out of that 
murderous struggle alive. 

The Knarr Hob kept his skin whole by failing to attend the meeting. He missed 
his car that night, purposely it is thought. The wily old boggart had a keen nose, 
and there was a smell of bother in the air. The massacre pleased him 
immensely, for the old boggarts had died intestate, and Hob, as senior boggart, 
came into great possessions. Putting dates together, 1 make out that this great 
boggart massacre in the Bakestone Pit took place about 1710. 

How four out of the five boggarts slain were interred, history says nothing. 
Probably they were buried where they fell, under a slag heap, with a two cake 
bakestone for a memorial. But the hero, Old Delph Will, like Nelson, was 
brought home to the village, and buried at the foot of Cobbler's Hill with great 
funeral pomp and ceremony. 

Seven clergymen representing the various denominations, and the original 
number of boggarts, took part in Old-Will's splendid obsequies. No doubt they 
would head the procession in full canonicals, each bearing a suitable wreath of 
flowers. 

How the bearers brought the dead boggart from the Bakestone Pit at Hull Mill 
to Delph I cannot imagine; unless they contrived to get his airy, bodiless 
remains encased in. an oak coffin with brass mountings and inscribed plate. 
They took great care to make his grave deep, for even with seven parsons to lay 
him, Old Will was not certain to remain down. To their great honour be it said, 
Delph people planted a memorial tree over his grave, a sycamore, that grew up 
into a lordly tree, and kept the old boggart's memory green for many long years, 
and to this day the foot of Cobbler's Hill is consecrated ground, "Glory Hole." 

I have yet to learn how Griffin Factory Marr and Grange Bump came to the end 
of their tether. I think that they got badly mauled in the Bakestone Pit fight, 
and came to a lingering, inglorious end. Marr lived in a little black mill, which 
stood to the right of the old lane leading from Grange to Heights Chapel. 
Probably he crept into one of its darkest corners, and died like a rabbit in a 
drain. 

The end of old Hob was cruel, he was murdered with malice aforethought. The 
sole boggartorial lord of Friarmere, his rule became insufferably despotic. He 
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roamed about at night riding rough shod over the inhabitants, as it were. The 
hardened old wretch never wearied of chasing folks up and down the hill lanes, 
till at last they broke out in open revolution, and brought the tyrant down 
headlong from his throne. 

The leaders in the revolt put their heads together and decided to entice Hob into 
a barn, where the boldest men of Friarmere should murder him. For this 
purpose, they selected the old barn standing in the Barn Meadow at Delph. 

When the plot was completely arranged three heroes went out to the hillside one 
night and came across Hob just below Heights Chapel. Then they turned back in 
the direction of the barn, where their fellow conspirators were lying in wait. On 
came the unsuspecting Hob, rolling behind them in great form, his large blazing 
eyes lighting the way like two enormous motor lights. He followed through the 
gate, and straight into the barn. In a moment the doors were closed and torches 
lit. 

Then ensued an indescribable scene. The armed men with their sleeves rolled up 
struck savagely at the walls and floor in every direction. Axes, hammers, and 
bludgeons flew about till it was thought that Old Hob had been hacked into 
pieces like pie meat. Then they blew their torches out, and waited to see if the 
red eyes would appear, and the boggart gather his dismembered bits together 
again. It had been, terrible work, and the sweat rolled off them as they panted 
and watched, but Hob never came back. 

The old boggarts generally took the form of a woolsack, and were about the 
width of a lane; their eyes were large and fiery like two red moons in a mist. 
When in a devilish mood, they kept continually rolling against the legs of the 
affrighted wayfarer, however fast he hurried on. It was believed that they could 
not cross running water, and, in order to restrict their operations, many hill 
streams were purposely allowed run open across the roads. When boggarts 
became extinct, the highway authorities carried the streams under the roads in 
culverts. 

Among Hob's lighter and more entertaining performances was the deception he 
sometimes practised upon farmers by creating horses and cows in empty stalls. 
One moment farmer might count his head of cattle six, and the next moment 
eight. 

Old Delph Will had the same peculiar powers, and on calm nights would 
sometimes make a tremendous rattle among oaken trees as though he was 
breaking them to bits. 
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Hob, it was believed, could at will assume the form and powers of a witch, and in 
many ways prevent the housewife from discharging her daily duties. 

Two boggarts of a later date were the Water Cote Whistler and the terrible 
Black Dog of Grange. This animal was one of the most dreaded sights our 
forefathers saw in the hill lanes at night. Happily for them, it appeared but 
infrequently. It used to rush past the lonely wayfarer like a sudden gust of hot 
wind, making the lane like a furnace. Its eyes were great balls of fire, and a long 
red tongue of flame protruded from its open jaws. To the dalesman the sight of 
the Black Dog meant death either to himself or to some member of his family. It 
is told of one hill-sider, who one night met the Black Dog on the lane between 
Paradise and Grange, that he collapsed with fright, and afterwards slowly 
sickened and died. 

The public house at Lockwood Hey, above Heights Chapel, now a farmstead, 
was called the Black Dog Inn. Why, I cannot tell, unless it was because the ale 
sold there rendered the customer boggart proof. 

The Waters Cote Whistler appears to have been a mild type of boggart, that 
never did anything more serious than to now and then whistle shrilly all night. 
Probably it was the ghost of a harmless old "band chap." Waters Cote was the 
old name of the present "Children's Home," near Old Hey. 

There is a story told of the place that has a strong boggart flavour about it. 

When Old Scut lived there, he had the ill luck to fall on evil times. The bailiffs 
came and took possession, and he was at his wits' end how to get rid of them, 
but he managed it in this way:—The farmer at Waters had killed a black bull, 
and the skin, with head and horns complete, lay in a corner of the barn. One 
wild, dark night Scut got into the barn and brought the skin out. He dragged it 
over the hedge, out of the lane, and hurried with it across the field to Waters 
Cote. When he got there, he crept cautiously up to the window and looked in. 
Through a corner of the old curtains, he could see his unwelcome visitors sitting 
before the fire smoking their pipes, on the table were two pint pots and a great 
bottle of ale. The sight pleased him, for ale was a thing Scut loved. The roar of 
the wind and the swish of the rain in the trees made it impossible for the bailiffs 
to hear Scut's movements outside. Taking his bull skin he went up to a low 
door, opened it noiselessly, and entered a little dark shippon. 

There were no cattle at Waters Cote, and this helped Scut greatly in his plans. 

In common with most Saddleworth farm buildings there was a door which 
opened out of the shippon into the house. This door fitted badly at the bottom, 
and the light streamed under it. Takinig his bull skin, Scut moved quietly up to 
the door and listened. Every now and then, in the lulls of the wind, he managed 
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to catch bits of the conversation, from which he gathered that the ale was good, 
and that a certain person called Scut ought to be in a region of fire and 
brimstone. Scut leaned against a cow stall and thought hard. At the end of his 
thinking he took the great black skin and wrapped it round him, with the head 
hiding his own. Then he. made a loud crash at the door, opened it suddenly, 
thrust the bull's head in, and gave a most unearthly bellow. The terrified bailiffs 
stared for a moment at the terrible horns, and the great eyes of the bull that 
seemed to fix them, and then with a wild yell tumbled over each other in their 
hurry to get out of the house. Once out, they ran through the blinding rain, and 
soon left Waters Cote behind them. They told afterwards that they had seen the 
devil with his horns on, and horses could not have dragged them to Waters Cote 
again. Scut immediately fastened the doors, and confiscated the bailiffs' ale, and 
made merry with it till morning. 

Bradbury says that there was a boggart in the Lower-End called Old Red Cap, 
which must have lived at Uppermill. This I infer, because it used to sit in cellars 
on barrels of ale. When anyone went down to draw a quart, Red Cap used to 
blow the candle out. But a hundred boggarts could not have prevented the old 
Uppermiller from drawing his ale. I think this Red Cap was a teetotal boggart, 
and blowing the candle out was purely a praiseworthy attempt to make the 
village sober; but alas, Red cap was attempting the impossible, probably it pined 
away when it saw the futility of its efforts. Of course, in sober, abstemious 
Friarmere, Old Red Caps and ale barrels were happily unknown. 

For some reason or other the boggarts never did well in Greenfield., To begin 
with, the Lower-Ender treated them badly, shewed them insufficient respect, 
and found them nothing better than tapster's work to do. 

They had one at Waterside, whose sole duty was to, accompany ale slotchers 
home to Forty Row and the hillside farms at midnight; but so often was the poor 
boggart called upon to perform this ignoble duty that it broke down and died 
from sheer overwork. 

A man who had some real sympathy for the boggart tried to revive it after this 
manner:— One night, covered with a white sheet, he stood upon the 
embankment of a dam at Waterside. It was near midnight, and at length some 
noisy roysterers going home, caught sight of the sheeted figure. "He’s dreawn it," 
said one. "Agreed on," said the others. With that they went as noiselessly as 
possible towards the boggart. I never stirred. Closer and closer they crept up the 
bank till, they came just under the figure, then the boldest jumped up and, 
rushing at the doomed boggart, pushed it backwards into the dam. There was a 
great splash as it went down overhead, into the deep, dark Waters, then it came 
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to the top with a piercing cry for help. Then the roysterers caught the sheet and 

dragged the dripping boggart out. It was_. He never played at being a boggart 

again, and the story became a country's talk. 

The Churchside has had its boggart and a terrible time they had with it. One 
night three revellers were rolling home together by the churchyard wall, singing 
noisily. 


"It's Dodger, huzza, huzza, and huzza, 

It's Dodger for ever, un show him fair play." 

It was past midnight, dark and drizzly, and the wind moaned dismally in the 
churchyard trees. Just as they came to the end of the chorus there was a heavy 
clanking of chains on the road immediately in front of them. They stopped 
suddenly. " Wot's that?" said Jamie, in an affrighted whisper. "Aw dunnot 
know," whispered Jack, "But it's a queer noise. Aw dunnat like it." Just then the 
chains rattled again, and a gust of wind struck the church tower and hissed like 
a serpent. "It's the devil," whispered Jamie, cowering behind his shivering 
companions. Then they stood silent, staring down the dark roadway. At last Joe 
said, "Thee goh th' first. Jack, thert a single chap, tin' eaut o' wark." But Jack's 
legs were shaking like reeds in a wind, and he was breathing like a broken- 
winded horse. Then all of a sudden Jack said," Aw see it!" 

"Wheer ? said the others, in terror-stricken voices. 

"Theer, see yoh," said Jack, pointing towards a dark, in- distinct object, under 
the wall. "It's hums on, un' a lung tail.” 

Jamie fell against Joe, and they all clung together trying to hold each other up, 
but their legs gave way, and they went down in a heap on to the wet road. "For 
the Lord's sake do pray, sumdy, ur wi're o' jiggert," pleaded Jack, getting on to 
his knees in a pool of water. The chains rattled ominously again. "Aw wish awr 
awhom," Jack said piteously, "No moore pigeon flyin' fur me." 

"Do pray, Jamie," said Joe, " Theau used toh goh to th' Sunday school." 

"Aw cannot," whined Jamie, "Aw forgetten heaw." 

They all looked up at the black silent walls of the Church as if they expected 
that it would pray for them. Then Jamie, who was trying to remember 
something of the Biblical history which he had learned as a lad, said, "Wot did 
Jesus tell th' berrin' foak when he went to Lazarus' berrin' "He said, 'Ne'er mind 
Ponshus Pilate,"' said Jack, feebly, making a wild guess. Then the chains went 
clanking across the road, and Joe lay down flat in the mud, and Jamie put his 
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hands together and began to pray, "0 Lord, for Christ's sake save Jesus; doh reet 
this time, bi gradely merciful, un' win never doh soh agen. Win wi Jack?” 

"Never i'th world," said Jack, huskily. "Tell Jesus," implored Joe, "ut aw two 
pigs ready for killin' ut mi gronfayther wur a good chap, un used to sing ut 
Methodv's Chapel." Jamie repeated after Joe, and went on "0 Lord Jesus, fur 
Christ's sake, win never back horses agen." 

“Nur toss," moaned Jack. The chains rattled again. 

"Nur drink," said Joe. 

"Nur co' foak liars," said Jack. 

"Nur hug pigeons fur yond lot i'th Thuvermill," said Joe, 

"Un win doh nowt ut's bad," said Jamie, earnestly. 

"Win goh to th' Chapel every Sunday, weet or fine, for Christ's sake, un' nowt 
else. 0 Lord, save God fur Jesus sake fur ever un ever. Amen." 

"Amen," said the others fervently. The chains came rattling towards them, and a 
sniffing sound was heard a few yards away. "Chuck tin' snuffbox away, Jack," 
said Jamie, "the devil' con smell snuff." 

Jack took the box out of his waiscoat pocket, and threw it into the darkness 
towards the Church Inn. 

"It's happen these yerrin' ut it con smell," whispered Joe drawing a parcel out of 
his coat pocket. 

"Aw wunder if the devil likes yerrin'," Jack said eagerly, "He'll happen let us off 
fur some kippers. 

"Chuck um away, Joe," Jamie said, and Joe threw them over the Churchyard 
wall among the graves. 

"Aw wish owd Whitelock wur here," Jack said, looking up' at the Church again. 

Just then a splash of rain from the trees dropped on to Jamie's nose. 

"He's spittin' at us neaw," he said, wiping his nose. Then he changed his 
position, and knelt down on something that felt soft like a custard. It was a 
patch of cow dung. There was a rattle of chains again on his left, and suddenly a 
cold nose was thrust out of the darkness against Jamie's cheek. He lurched 
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forward heavily and shouted wildly, "0 Lord, save the devil, for Christ's sake. 0 
Lord, do bi sharp, mon, for he's pooin’ mi yed off. 

Jack, feeling certain that something was happening to Jamie, tried to bury 
himself in the rut, and scarred his face badly. Joe rolled over against the wall 
and pulled his coat over his head, in the hope that the devil would not be able to 
find it. There was silence for a few minutes, and then Jamie looked cautiously 
up at the dark object standing over him. As his eyes followed the dark outline a 
light broke into his brain. Then he scrambled painfully to his feet, saying, "Well, 
awl bi hanged; this licks Donnicker!" 

"Wot is it? " asked his prostrate mates in a breath. "It's Owd Tallywag's little 
donkey," Jamie answered, laying his hand upon its neck. They got up, and stood 
round the animal wondering what to do. 

"Mi yerrin' are o'er i'th' graveyard," Joe said, regretfully. 

"Un wheers mi snuffbox, aw wonder," said Jack, looking towards the inn. 

“Yoh mun find um i'th' mornin'," Jamie said, turning the donkey round towards 
Cloughbottom. 

"Well, let's bi goin', lads," Jack said, "fur it ull bi mornin' soon, un win sum 
bonny clooas.” 

They drove the donkey down the lane, and knocked old Tallywag up. The old 
man got out of bed and unfastened the door. Jamie opened it and drove the 
donkey into the house. The three then got hold of its legs, threw it on to the bed 
and went out leaving old Tallywag struggling to get the donkey on to the floor 
again. It was scarcely half grown, and had been shackled with chains to prevent 
it from wandering away in the night. 

Jamie broke the silence as he and his companions trudged sheepishly 
homewards. "This 'as bin a moance, schuseaw," he said. "Aw made a gradely 
mullock o' mi Sunday breeches, aw'll bet." 

"Thert noan bi thisel," Jack said, "fur awm slutched fere op to th' een. Heaw art 
theaw, Joe?" 

"My breeches ur a mullock, schuseaw, boath inside un eawt," answered Joe. 

"Heaw's that? " asked Jamie. "0, aw know," Joe answered, evasively. 

"0, it's that load, is it ? " Jamie said. " Aw thowt aw smelt summat rayther 
strunger nur yerrin' once." 
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Jack tried to laugh, and said, "Well, aw nearly did th' same trick when it wur 
pooin' Jamie's yed off." 

"Yon donkey met weel tak' lung sniffs," Jamie said. 

"Aw thowt it wur a queer smell for yerrin'," Jack said, tittering, in spite of his 
own muddy condition. 

"Good neet," Jamie said, coming to the stile where his way parted from theirs. 
"Wi mun keep this to eaursels, yoh known.” 

On the Doghill Road, where it swings round and begins to dip Shoredge way, 
there stands a solemn old building called the Brun Chapel, now used as a barn. 
When religious people from the valley began to build it as a place of worship the 
hill-folks round about had no idea what Sunday was like. They had never heard 
of such a day within living memory but there had been two Saturdays every 
week from time immemorial, and on the day we call Sunday they raced dogs, 
flew pigeons, shot sparrows, wrestled each other for gallons of ale, and formed 
tossing schools in field corners. So when someone said that the new building was 
to be used for prayer and preaching they could neither make top nor tall of it, 
but said it would be better if it was made into pigeon cotes. But the good folks at 
the bottom of the project were determined to take the day called Sunday on to 
the Shoredge side, and the chapel was opened with the usual sacred rites and 
ceremonies. For a time the Brun "Sing” was a famous anniversary, and on that 
day the hillside was as “thrung" as Tommyfield on an Oldham Wakes Saturday. 

But times changed and things went to the bad, and the chapel was closed. Then 
someone established a tossing school inside the sacred edifice, and one day a 
scholar sent two halfpennies spinning up, and the devil, hidden up in the roof, 
caught them. It is forty years since those halfpennies went up, and they have 
not come down yet. The school broke up hurriedly, and the scholars fled for their 
lives. There was a great talk at the time, and someone with the knack of 
rhyming wrote thus, and called it: 
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THE GRAINS DEVIL. 

The devil being out for a job 
He took a fit, so help mi' bob, 

To mend his fire wi' a brimstone cob, 

He called his imps and towd um: 

His business being very slack, 

His fire brunning dull un black, 

Keep watch and ward till I come back, 
Awrn going as far as Owdum. 

He bolted like a shooting star, 

In little time he travelled far, 

He halted first above Grains Bar 
To take an observation. 

An empty barn soon met his view. 

Which pleased his whim, so down he flew 
And there he spied a regular crew 
Of the devil's own preservation. 


So Satan then he barred the toss, 

Which made the gamesters very cross, 
And looking up to discern their loss, 
Behold, they spied the devil: 

And looking at his teeth, they find, 

Were like a set of double nines, 

His tail he lashes twists and twines 
Some mischief his intention. 

How those wicked youths did brawl,— 

'0 Lord, have mercy, save us all, 

Since Beelzebub has made a call, 

It's certain all is over.' 

One said, ‘Aw'll bid Shoredge adieu,' 
Another, 'Awm bownu for Crompton, too,' 
A third cried, 'Lads, that winnot do, 

Aw’ll try by mi chance for Sholver.' 

Then helter skelter was the race, 

Each making for his native place, 

But Satan followed in the chase 
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O'er hills and dales and ditches. 

Some were sick, and fainted o'er, 

To hear the devil rant and roar, 

Some for mercy did implore, 

And some they daubed their breeches. 

This rhyme used to be very popular, and was often recited at pigeon flies and 
trail hunts, but it is now almost forgotten. 

The Bakestone Mill, a ruinous old building, which stood in a secluded dough 
under the shadow of the Stanedge Moors, used to be called a haunted place. 

In the days when manufacturers could procure children from the Workhouse the 
Bakestone Mill was a perfect hell-hole. Pauper children went in at its door to be 
worked almost to death. Some they say, never came out again, and their ghosts 
haunted the place as long as a gable remained standing. Probably these stories 
were largely the inventions of imaginative minds, but the Bakestone Mill bore 
an evil reputation. 

The spectre of the Brocken, sometimes seen on our moors, is looked upon as 
foreshadowing misfortune. It is, of course, purely a natural phenomenon which 
has the effect of throwing the shadow of a person upright, and greatly 
magnified, on to a high wall of mist. 

To look up suddenly on a lonely waste of moor, and see for the first time the 
enormous figure of a man in the mist directly in front of you, is for the moment a 
weird and startling sight. I have known men to set out over the moor, and 
immediately they saw the spectre to turn back home, and sit by the fire all day 
haunted by evil forebodings. 

I have seen the spectre twice, once at the head of Ben Cut, on the Friarmere 
moor, when my shadow was thrown upon the mist to colossal proportions, and 
with remarkable distinctness, and again, on the Clowes Moss, between 
Berrygreave and the White Cabin, where the shadowy reproduction was large 
but faint and indefinite. I understand this spectral sight is common in the 
highlands of Scotland. I think the belief that the sight brings misfortune is a 
myth. I say this because nothing went amiss with me. When I saw it on the 
Clowes I had a severe headache the morning following, but I never thought that 
it was due to my having seen the spectre, for I had been with friends on the 
Stanedge at night. 
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WITCHES. 


The witch, and the powers of witchcraft played a prominent and mischievous 
part in the everyday life of the old dalesman. While the boggarts confined their 
operations exclusively to the night time, the witches were day and night 
unceasingly active. Farming, and handloom weaving at home, were the twin 
ways of getting a living then and the witches always appeared to stand between 
a man and his prosperity. He had to be continually watchful and on guard to 
counteract, with potions and charms, their evil machinations. If anything went 
wrong in the house in the loom chamber, in the shippon, or in the lands, some 
witch or other was at the bottom of it. 

Witchcraft and witches had a great deal to do with the successful keeping of 
cattle, and how to protect his stock was a grave and endless source of anxiety to 
the farmer. All kinds of witch charms were employed, many of a religious 
character, and when these failed, the witch doctor was consulted. There were 
several of these eminent specialists in the neighbourhood, and all highly 
venerated on account of their supposed supernatural powers. One thing is 
certain, they made money easily. 

The parsons were also called in to take a witch service, just as they had taken a 
boggart service, and there was a great deal of grave, solemn talk in the shippons 
and at the lane ends, as to the efficacy of this remedy and the other remedy. 

Nearly all the diseases of cattle were supposed to be caused primarily by some 
peevish witch, and frequently the form of a cross was drawn upon the shippon 
wall as a resisting influence, and to intimate to the witch that the cattle' were 
under the protection of heaven. Sometimes a verse was written out of the Bible 
and tied round the horn of each cow. It is a wonder, that they didn't tie the 
parson to the other horn. There are fields near Heights chapel, on Friarmere, 
where a farmer's stock used to graze throughout the summer, each with a verse 
from the Bible tied to its tail. 

In summer time it was the custom on some farms to milk the cattle in the open 
fields, (in some fields there is still to be seen a curiously shaped corner called a 
milking gap), the milk being afterwards carried home in cans covered with a 
black cloth. This was done to prevent the witch from spoiling the milk. Black 
was supposed to be, in some respects, impervious to witch influences. 

It was also considered necessary to drive cattle to and from the fields with a 
witch stick. This was generally a switch of hazel or blackthorn, and in some 
families was highly valued for its supposed protective properties. Many an old 
farm dame stuck to her stick to the last, and died with it in her bed. Before 
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cattle were allowed to drink at many of the laneside wells on Friarmere a verse 
was recited from the Bible, and then the water was lustily beaten with the witch 
stick. This was called beating the witch out. 

In the boiling of a cow drink, it was essential to its efficacy that a quantity of the 
liquid should "lopper" or leap out of the pan into the fire. If it failed to do this 
the drink was valueless, and was thrown down the sink. The "loppering " was 
supposed to eject the witch. Sometimes the witch got into the churn and 
interfered with the butter making. The farm dame then got a red hot poker and 
thrust it into the milk, and the witch took a hurried departure. 

At one farmstead, on the Shelf side, there was great trouble over the churning. 
Do as they would the farm folks could not get butter. At last, in despair, they 
went out Raggle way to the witch doctor for advice. In solemn tones the learned 
man told them to fasten every door in the building when they next prepared for 
churning, and on no account was a door to be opened until the churning was 
over. They came back home, fastened every door, and put the milk into the 
churn, immediately they began churning there was a loud rushing noise at the 
doors like a great wind, but they continued churning, and the butter came all 
right. The witch had been defeated. 

There was a witch called Old Annabel, who lived in an old barn at Brownhill. I 
have not been able to trace her genealogical descent, but I gather that she did 
little beyond sitting unwashed in a corner telling lies and cutting her toe nails. 

The housewife still makes a cross in the dough when she has done kneading. 

Our grandmothers did it to keep the witch out, and the woman who does it now 
simply perpetuates the ancestral usage of her household without knowing why. 
When the fire burns black and cheerlessly, some housewives still place the poker 
up the grate, making the form of a cross. This is a survival of the time when it 
was done with the belief that the witch was up the chimney interfering with the 
draught. The cross appears to have been the most popular of all the religious 
symbols used to defeat the purpose of the witch. 

It was believed on Friarmere that a family at enmity with another family could 
exercise powers of witchcraft over each other. For instance, one haytime, when a 
whirlwind carried a cock of hay out of one farmer's meadow into the meadow of 
another farmer, the one who had lost the hay immediately put his hand to his 
mouth and shouted down the meadow :— "Throw thoose rakes deawn, for yond 
devil (meaning the other farmer) is bewitching th' hay," and harvest operations 
were suspended for the day. This happened in the Castleshaw Valley. 
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In handloom weaving it was thought that a family could bewitch the warps of 
another family and make them weave badly, and if a member of one came near 
the house of the other, the looms were stopped until he had gone away. 

Shaw tells the story of a man who was benighted in a storm on the moors 
beyond Buckstones. Struggling forward, he saw a light, and at last came to the 
hut of Pack and Matty Kew, two hags in human form, who invited him to stay. 
He had no sooner accepted the invitation than whirly-gigs began to play with 
spools, and a gigantic flea with a red cap on began some sort of winding business 
till the spell was worked out. What Shaw omits to tell us is how many quarts of 
ale the man had in him, because this sort of witchcraft is prevalent to-day. A 
man can see strange sights if he will mix his drinks a bit. 

I came across a man one night having a furious right-of-way dispute with a tall 
stone gate post. The post, having a legal right to its position, stood its ground. 
The human disputant then took off his coat and waistcoat and threw them on 
the wall. He invited the post to do the same. Then he spit on his hands and 
called it a coward. But the post remained silent and proud, as he thought. Then 
he swore at it, and said that he would fight all its breed one after the other. At 
last he put his fists up and made ready. Then, in the interests of peace, I 
interfered, and pleaded on behalf of the stone, but the man's blood was up, and 
it was a long time before I had the satisfaction of seeing my pacific counsels 
prevail. 

Sometimes my view is that if a strict inquiry had been made into the condition 
of the people who saw Knarr Hob, Old Delph Will, and other goblins, their 
stories would have been largely discredited. There is a wide difference between 
being on the Steadies and on the Stanedge. 

At one time the witch doctor was looked upon as belonging to a most honourable 
profession. He commanded high respect, and his place in the community was 
apparently quite as necessary and as important as that of the ordinary doctor of 
medicine. He soared to heights and probed to depths in his investigations 
unknown to the dalesman. He read old worm-eaten books, and studied strange 
old astrological signs. He made magic potions in crucibles and alembics, and 
gave ponderous directions respecting their use. He cultivated the sepulchral 
voice and the sage expression of face. He pocketed his fees and encouraged a 
belief in witchcraft, which was his business as a man of mystery. 

Shaw was told this: "For a man to be secure from the power of witchcraft he 
must take a chaffin-dish full of burning coal. It being Saturday night next to St. 
Allhalloway's e'en. Then, having previously swept the thrashing floor of the 
next farmer's barn, the fire must be placed in the middle, and he has to watch it 
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till it bums out. The success of the scheme depends on this, that no person but 
yourself has seen or known anything about the fire, and that you tell no one till 
twelve months and a day have elapsed, then you inherit the skill of the first 
magician who dies, without losing anything of your present virtue. But if 
anyone has seen you, especially the farmer or any of his family, or you tell 
anyone before the specified time has expired, then you are liable to be bewitched 
as long as you live.” 

The poet says a magician named Johnnie North had the power to raise mighty 
winds and blow the witches across the sea. At other times he would raise great 
bonfires and burn them up like old straw. Another, named John Whitworth, 
possessed similar powers. 

In much later days there lived a famous witch specialist at Raghall, commonly 
called Raggle, in the Piethorne valley, whose services were often in great 
demand. Many an old Friarmere farmer has gone down the Haugh Hey with a 
long face and a heavy heart, and poured his woes into the ear and his money 
into the pocket of the Raggle doctor. 

Raghall is a black, old-fashioned farmstead standing across the dough from 
Rough Bank. It has fine mullioned windows and other architectural features 
suggestive of the seventeenth century house. There is a certain part of the frog 
which was supposed to have the power of defeating the witch. It was the custom 
to carry this part in the pocket. 


FAIRIES. 


The Saddleworth fairy, I mean of comparatively late days, seems to have been a 
rather lovable kind of incorporeal creation, given principally to ringing little 
bells and dancing to the music. 

There is a legend in connection with the building of Saddleworth Church to the 
effect that the inhabitants had decided upon a site near Brownhill. The fairies 
decided otherwise, and in the night they carried the building materials up to the 
present site. Then the inhabitants scratched their heads, and gravely considered 
the matter again. Finally they agreed upon the site selected by the fairies. 
Singularly enough the same romance hangs around the building of Rochdale 
Church. 
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In Saxon times, Gamel, the lord of Rochdale, decided to build a Church on the 
low ground near the river, so that his tenants would have easy downhill tipping 
for their prayers and offertories. But the fairies, or goblins, thought that it 
would be much better for the souls of the worshippers if they had to carry their 
prayers uphill So in the night they transferred the materials from the river side 
to the top of the eminence where the Church now stands. 

I honour the fairies for this, and I honour the memory of the men who built 
Churches at Saddleworth, Heights, Lydgate, and elsewhere on high ground. I 
like to see a Church with a stiff climb round it, because it means "collar work" 
for the worshippers, and "collar work" means physical discomfort— sweating, 
puffing and blowing. The man who goes through it in order to say his prayers is 
the man to pin your faith on. 

The early fairies, we are told, were clever thieves, and ought to have done time. 
They had a ploughman's appetite for new butter and good bread and cheese. Do 
what she would the farmer's wife could not keep them out of the pantry. Had 
there been Co-op. cheese in that day, she could have killed them all at one meal. 

How the fairies were driven out of Saddleworth can be told in a sentence. When 
the parishioners hung bells in the tower at Saddleworth Church they knocked 
the little fairy bells out of tune. Thereupon the fairies took the "huff," and went 
principally over the Stanedge to Marsden, Slaithwaite, and other strange 
districts, where men take snuff and call each other "Joa lad." 

The fairy Queen Moss, who held her chief court in Greenfield, fled to Denshaw, 
where she scandalised the fairy realm by eloping with a gentleman fairy called 
Todmore. This Todmore, history says, had done a lot of shady things during the 
Cromwellian war—bewitching soldiers and what not. The runaway couple went 
over the moors, and founded the town of Todmorden, and had issue. 

The story has this significance, that in those days the Lower End loved the Top 
End, and that love exists today. 

There is a large pyramidal mound called Dowry Castle on the Buckstones road 
beyond Denshaw which was supposed to be fairy haunted. Anyone going there 
at Easter, and placing his ear to the ground, would hear sounds of revelry rising 
from the heart of the mound, where the fairies were supposed to be dancing 
round a great chest of gold. Someone who believed the story lost a lot of sweat 
and bad language in digging for the gold at the apex of the mound. All he found 
was plenty of shale of an ordinary quality. 

Between the ruined farm sites of Bongs and Moor-croft Woods lie the small 
grassy hollows called "Warm Holes." When the fairies came there, and danced 
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under the summer moon, the farmer folks took it as a sign of good weather, and 
high time to begin mowing. 

The Husteads meadow, the site of the Roman Camp at Castleshaw, was an old 
haunt of the fairies. There is a footpath through the Tang, and on summer 
nights the hamlet folks used to go there to hear the fairies ring little bells and 
blow little silver horns. At last the folks got weary of listening to fairy music. 
They wanted something with more sting and fire in it. Something that a man 
and woman could dance to. So they founded the Castleshaw Band. The fairies 
could not stand the big drum and the bass trombone, and they bade adieu to 
Castleshaw for ever. If you go across the moor from the top of Jockey Gowff to 
the Old Gutter at the time of the year you will see white rings of "cotton down," 
which are said to mark the spots where the moor fairies had their ring dances. 

On Alderman there is a deep cavernous split in the hill called the Fairy Holes, 
place name evidence of ancient local beliefs. The interior is as unlike anything 
we are accustomed to associate with fairies as it can possibly be. It must have 
been a fairy slum, for I cannot imagine any respectable well conducted fairy ever 
living in its dirty recesses. Fairies still go down the chasm periodically, but they 
wear thirteen's boots, and smell strongly of tobacco and kindred odours. 

In some households there is still the cradle fairy which whispers into the ear of 
the sleeping child. If it breaks into a ripple of laughter, the mother says the fairy 
is telling the child something of its future happiness. If it sobs the fairy story is 
one of future sorrow. 


VARIOUS. 


The Rev. John Lees, vicar of St. Chad's, who died in 1712, in his will left "One ox 
stirk to the poor of the parish." He did this for the good of his soul, for there was 
an old belief that, if a man gave a cow to the poor, his soul would go up the 
milky way into heaven, and could not be intercepted by the devil. This was 
called by humble folks, "Gooin op th' ceaw lone to th' better place." One is led to 
think that a parson like Mr. Lees ought to have been able to reach heaven 
without having to fasten a stirk on to the end of his prayers. It is to be hoped 
that the poor prayed for the repose of his soul, especially if the steaks were 
tender and not overdone. 
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It is a pity that this old belief was ever allowed to die out, for the poor can 
always do with a stirk or two. Still, if it was a belief today all the cattle in 
Saddleworth would be insufficient to get some of us into heaven. A hundred 
head would not-do it, anyway. 

It was sometimes the custom when a notable man died to bury him at night by 
torchlight. This form of burial was supposed to do the dead great honour, and 
certainly invested the last rites with a weird and impressive solemnity. The 
darkness of the graveyard, the glare of the torches on the white robe of the 
minister, and on the wan faces of the mourners, must have formed an awesome 
scene. 

This kind of funeral was accorded William Heginbottom, of Oxhey, at Heights, 
on the 12th of December, 1817. He was laid in the south-western porch of the 
church. This Heginbottom was a famous man in his day—a great musician, and 
a man of sterling worth. He obeyed the scriptural injunction, which says 
"Multiply and replenish the earth," like a man. He planted Heginbottoms on 
Friarmere like a man planting potatoes by the field full. He was father to 10 
children, grandfather to 131, great-grandfather to 153, and great-great- 
grandfather to one. He died in his 92nd year. 

There was an old wedding custom which, if observed to-day, would set all the 
women's tongues in Saddleworth gloriously wagging at both ends. The belief 
was that if a woman who was going to be married chanced to be in debt, all that 
she had got to do to get rid of her liabilities was to go through the wedding 
ceremony attired in nothing but her shift (chemise). Then her debts fell from her 
and could not be recovered. It required a woman with plenty of pluck to do this, 
but Mary Bradley did it in the depth of winter. At Saddleworth Church, on the 
3rd of February, 1774, this lady promised to "love, honour, and obey" a certain 
widower named Abraham Brooks. It was so bitterly cold that even love could not 
keep her warm arid Mary had a severe fit of coughing. The parson, however, 
was a decent sort, and could not stand Mary's coughing. It hurt him to hear 
Mary cough, so he compassionately took his coat off and wrapped it round her 
bare legs. Now, Mary was getting on in years, and was not going to miss a 
chance for the sake of a shift. 

The custom was not confined to Saddleworth. There is an instance, in a 
southern parish, where the bride's wedding costume consisted only of her 
garters. 

It used to be the custom to excommunicate people, expel them from the church 
and its spiritual privileges for various offences. Thus we find that, in 1612, Ellen 
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Goldsborough and Thomas Brearley did penance in Saddleworth Church and 
obtained absolution. 

From 1744 to 1761 the number of persons who suffered ex-communication in 
Saddleworth indicates that the parish was a rather naughty place to live in. To 
do penance and obtain absolution, it was necessary for the guilty parties to 
appear at Divine Service, before the congregation, and confess their sins. It was 
called "going to the penitent form," and the phrase still lingers amongst us. 

Another custom which has gone was to beat up the district and compel people to 
go to church on the Sunday. In some of the old balance sheets we find entries 
like the following:— Hey, 1830-1, "Fines for Sabbath-breaking, 10s Od." They 
would require long whips now-a-days to whip Sabbath- breakers off the 
Stanedge on a Sunday afternoon. 

The old village custom of "laddering" the wife-beater has all about disappeared. 
The offender was bound on his back to the staves of a ladder, and then carried 
shoulder-height through the village, followed by a jeering crowd, beating old tin 
cans, buckets, etc. A halt was made at each village ale-house, where some noted 
character recited the "nominy," after which the landlord generally supplied half- 
a-gallon of ale. It was a drastic remedy, but frequently of far greater potency for 
good than taking the offender before the magistrates. 

As a lad, I once had the honour to be present at an official christening of hound 
whelps. The chief figure of the ceremonial was a famous huntsman of that day, 
who sat at the head of the room with a dozen old trail-hunters on either hand. In 
the middle of the table stood a great bowl of punch, and several small tumbler 
glasses. The huntsman lifted each little hound in turn on to his knee, then he 
delivered an address to it which contained advice as to its future conduct as a 
dog. So far as I remember, the address was something like this:- “Theau mun bi 
a good dog, un' true to thi' mester. Theau munnot worry hens nur chickens, nur 
ducks, nur geese, nur nowt wi' fithers on. Theau mun run noather cats, ceaws 
nur sheep, but theau mun run a hare as lung as thi' legs will carry thi. Theau 
mon keep thi' nose cowd, un theau munnot waste a lot o time i lookin for 
gapholes un marlockin wi cur dogs. Awm beawn to kersen thi Plunder, un see ut 
thert a credit to thi fayther un mother un o' belunging to thi." Then he poured a 
litttle punch on to the whelp's head, not too much, for punch is precious stuff to 
trail hunters. Then he pulled its ears till it howled. "Speyk op, Plunder," he said, 
"for a dog beawt music in it is like a clock beawt warks, moore orniment nur 
use." Then he dipped its fore feet gently into the bowl of punch. This done, the 
tumblers were filled, and the old hunters drank to "Plunder," with three lusty 
"hip, hip, hoorays." He was a poor hunter who could not drink punch after a 
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hound's fore feet had been in it. This dipping of the feet was supposed to harden 
them for running over frozen ground in winter. 

The keeping of bees was once fairly common in Saddleworth, and there were 
curious usages connected therewith. For instance, in swarming time they used 
to "ring" bees, that is, they used to make as great a commotion as possible by 
beating tins, pans, and all kinds of old articles near the hives. The noise was 
supposed to help the bees to knit or settle. In "Yething time” they were taken to 
the moors for the heather. 

Rosemary is not the house plant that it used to be. It is hard work to find one in 
a cottage window nowadays. A fact which is good for men folk, for the belief is, 
that the plant will only flourish in a house where the husband is henpecked and 
dame ridden. If the wife tries to grow one in a house where the husband is 
master, it withers and dies, and is thrown out on to the midden. It is believed 
that ivy won’t grow well unless you steal it, which is probably the reason why it 
is comparatively scarce in Saddleworth, where people are honest. 

Isolation is now largely adopted to prevent the spread of an infectious disease. 
The authorities build hospitals in out of way places, they close the day schools, 
and make a great fuss generally. A half century back the hamlet mothers did 
precisely the opposite. They sent their children to play with neighbour children 
who had got the measles, in order that they might catch the infection and have 
done with it. 

The stripe on a donkey's shoulder is its cross, and hair taken from it and sewn in 
a little flannel bag is an old remedy for whooping cough. Another remedy is to 
take the child out across the moors in a face wind. I have known this to effect a 
cure when all the remedies in a chemist's shop had failed. 

A slice of fat bacon fastened round the neck is a remedy for a sore throat. 

Rubbing a goitre or swelled neck with a dead man's hand is believed to be an 
infallible cure. 

It is believed that pigs weigh heaviest when killed in a growing moon. If bacon is 
to be cured well, and quickly, the salt should be rubbed in with the pig's ear. 

Some people have their hair cut in a growing moon under the belief that it 
makes it grow stronger. If the shorn locks burn brightly immediately they are 
thrown into the fire, it is a sign of long life. If they smoulder, and burn slowly, it 
means a short life. 
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The loose bits of ash skin sometimes seen hanging from the fire bars usually 
occasions the remark, "Ther's a stranger op o'th bar," and the house wife looks 
forward to the coming of a visitor. 

If a man has long ears he is said to be hound bred. 

When a donkey brays, the old folk say, "Ther's another owd hondloom weighver 
deeud." The animal being supernaturally deputed to announce the death of 
weavers. 

Some farmers used to keep a donkey to graze with the cattle. They said that it 
helped the cows to "doe,' (do well) while the donkey's cross protected them from 
harm. 

If you have money in your pocket when you hear the cuckoo sing for the first 
time in the year, it is well to jingle it. If you are without, it is considered 
unlucky. 

When the cuckoo sings in the rain it is called a good growing day. Some people 
still hold the opinion that young cuckoos turn into hawks. There is a saying 
that:— 


The cuckoo comes i' mid April, 

Un' sings i’ mid May; 

Un' th' first cock o’ hay 
Fears th' cuckoo away. 

It is unlucky to see a new moon for the first time through a window or glass. To 
see it for the first time over the left shoulder is also unlucky. If the horn of the 
moon points downwards it is said that it won't hold water, and rainy weather 
must be expected. A rim round the moon is called a breeder of rough weather. 

When a cat sits with its back to the fire, or becomes unusually playful, the 
housewife gets her foot behind it, and says, "Ger eaut wi' thi', win had enuff bad 
weather," and poor puss is summarily ejected. 

Sea gulls flying across the parish are said to be bringers of wind and storm. 

Time was when the Saddleworth farmer used to sit up and watch the spring 
quarter come in, and the direction from which the wind blew at 12 o'clock 
indicated the prevailing wind for the next 13 weeks. If a calm prevailed, then 
the winds would be equally variable, east and west, for the 13 weeks. 

When the hay crops are light it is said that God sends good harvest weather. 
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When the flags of a house floor begin to show a kind of unusual dampness they 
are said to be "kesting," or indicating a change in the weather. 

When the swallow skims low it is said to mean rain. When its flight is high up in 
the heavens young women put their white on, and go out without umbrellas. 

The prevalence of "haigs" on the hawthorn is taken to mean a severe winter. The 
abundance suggesting Nature's provision for the birds. 

A sky barred with small clouds, like the sides of a mackerel has given rise to:— 

A mackerel sky, 

Not twenty-four hours dry. 

As in other districts, they say:— 

Red at morning, 

The shepherd's warning; 

Red at night, 

The shepherd's delight 

In February it is:— 

February fill dyke, 

Oather black Or white! 

Meaning rain or snow. 

When the wind is in the east, over the Stanedge moors, one hears this old saying 
frequently expressed:— 

When th’ wind's i'th' east 

It's noather good for mon nur beast. 

A lad's way of making fine weather is, upon seeing a rainbow, to get two sticks 
and lay them on the ground in the form of a cross. The rainbow is then expected 
to disappear and the rain to cease falling. 

There is a belief that if March comes roaring in like a lion it will go out calm and 
lamb like. 

When the wind in the trees turns the undersides of the leaves uppermost it is 
said to be showing for rain. 
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The crow is a bird of good or evil omen, according to the number seen. One is for 
bad luck, two for good luck, three for a death, and four for a wedding. The latter 
is the lasses' favourite number. 

The "pinot" (Magpie) is an ill-omened bird in Saddleworth, and here and there 
its breeding is restricted as much as possible. Some years back the bird was 
greatly dreaded, and I have known men to turn and go back home and lose the 
day's work through having seen one fly across their path in the morning. 
Sportsmen going on to Friarrnere moor for grouse shooting greatly disliked to 
see a "pinot." They said that it meant poor sport. One I knew who used to spit 
out at the sight of the bird and cross himself like a good Catholic. 

A person with a mole on the right side is said to be always in luck's way. 

A person with two crowns or partings of the hair is destined to cross the sea. 

When the palm of the hand itches, it is said to mean that there is money coming 
to allay the itching. 

When your ear burns, it has the unpleasant meaning that someone is backbiting 
you. 

A mother never cuts her child's finger nails until it is twelve months old. If she 
did it would become a thief, at least such is the belief. She therefore bites them 
off. 

A "lion year," that is the year when lions are breeding, is supposed to be a bad 
time for lying-in women. 

There are several beliefs connected with signs which are said to presage death. 
The breaking of a looking glass or mirror, the creaking of furniture, a picture 
falling from the wall, a cupboard door opening unaccountably with no one near, 
the crowing of a cock and the howling of a dog at night, are ominous and 
dreaded signs of the approach of death. 

The cry of birds passing in the night is looked upon as a death sign in some 
families. 

Most Saddleworth women have the strange belief that a person cannot die 
peacefully when laid on a feather pillow; therefore, when the end is near the 
pillow is removed, and exchanged for another. 
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Salt is still placed in the death room of stout persons to prevent swelling. It is 
spread upon a plate, which is then placed upon the stomach of the dead. It used 
to be said that salt in a death room resisted the entrance of the devil. Rosemary 
is still laid about the dead for remembrance. 

The condition of the corpse is a grave and important matter to the immediate 
relatives. If the cheek and nose are firm all is well, but if the cheek is flabby and 
the nose easily moved about, what is called a "nimble nose," then another death, 
it is believed, will occur in the family within a short time. A piece of silver, 
generally a shilling, is placed on each eyelid to keep them down and the eyes 
closed. Some people touch the hand, while others touch the brow of the dead 
under the belief that it helps them to forget the sight of the corpse. 

A few old funeral customs still survive. The processional order, arranging the 
next of kin, seniority, etc., in their proper places, is done with inviolable 
formality. At a wife's funeral, her side, or kinsfolk, take precedence; at a 
husband's, his side take the lead. Ale, and other refreshments, are still supplied 
to the mourners. At one time there was a special "berrin' brew," which was 
served out from a large jug decorated round the rim with lemon peel. The 
"berrin' cake" was also a special feature. Then there were long churchwarden 
pipes and "berrin' bacca" to soothe the mourners and create a reminiscent mood. 
How generously they washed the dead down in the old days you may gather 
from the funeral expenses of Joseph Taylor, of Shelderslow, in 1698. The total 
expenses amounted to £3 17s. 9d., and out of this £1 2s Od went for ale, and £1 
7s 2d. for bread and meat. It is significant that only 6d. was spent on tobacco. 
The remaining expenses included 5s. 4d. for the coffin. 

This Taylor was buried at Saddleworth Church but how the bearers managed to 
get the coffin there history does not record. Probably they lost it several times on 
the way. There is a saying that "A Heemoor berrin’ is merrier nur a Huvermill 
weddin';" and it is Highmoor truth to say that there has been some great loads 
of "berrin"' drink carried from Saddleworth Church out Star Inn way in bygone 
days. It is told of one mourner, who had got a skinful, that he managed to get 
into the hearse unobserved. In this way he rode back to Highmoor, and on 
getting out nearly frightened the driver out of his wits. 

There was once a funeral at Heights Chapel from Oxhey, when the "swilling 
down' was done on a royal scale. It was in the depth of winter, and the old 
farmsteads lay half buried in snow. The wind was in the east, over the white 
Stanedge, and as cold a day as ever came from heaven. The "berrin"' folks clung 
to the hearthstone and shivered there. The men who had been deputed to carry 
the dead sat in a corner drinking hot ale and rum. They said that it would keep 
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the cold out of their limbs on the way to the Church. If a man must stand a 
Saddleworth winter he must lay good meat and drink into his stomach. 

At last it came time to be going, and the men shouldered the coffin and led the 
procession of mourners up the snow drifted lane towards the Church. They 
hadn't gone far before the rum and ale began to tell its tale. The course they 
steered began to be erratic. Then they put the coffin down on the top of a wall, 
while they rested and mopped their foreheads. Left to itself, the coffin slipped off 
the wall into the field on the other side. The bearers climbed over, and heroically 
lifted it back out of the drift. They then shouldered it again, and after rocking 
about for a while like a storm tossed boat, finally reached the church gates. 

These were the gates up in the lane above the inn. Here the cortege waited a 
moment for the parson. The landlord of the inn was standing at the house-end 
some forty yards away. The bereaved husband espied him, and putting his hand 
to his mouth shouted lustily, "Hello, theer, landlord, get two gallons o'wot ale 
un' rum ready agen' we come eaut o th' church." The landlord went into the 
house, and the parson began : "I am the resurrection and the life.” 

The dead are still carried out of the house and into the church feet first. 

Among some of the old hillside families it is still the custom to wear black for 
twelve months after a death. Formerly they abstained from dancing and taking 
part in merry makings for the same period. 

A widower should not begin courting again until his late wife has been buried a 
year. If he does there is no end of talk, the women's gossip whistles about the 
house doors like a March wind, and his shortcomings are buzzing in everybody's 
ear. It is the same with a widow. She must wear deep black, keep sorrow in her 
heart, and hold amorous swains at a distance for one year at least. If she breaks 
these unwritten laws, the neighbours will say:- "A bellin' ceaw soon forgets its 
cauve." 

Never remove out of one house into another on a Saturday, or you will soon have 
your household goods on the cart again, for the belief is that:— 

A Saturday flit 
Is a short sit. 

In "flitting " into another house, some people solemnly grease the cat's feet with 
new butter, or beef "dripping,' in order to make it "spack," or settle in its new 
quarters. The cat then begins to lick its feet, and, concluding that it is going to 
walk on beef "dripping" for the rest of its natural life, at once makes itself at 
home. 
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At one time, when families stuck to their homesteads for generations, and 
“flittings " were of rare occurrence, the "house-warming " was a recognized 
custom in the dales, a neighbour feast, with fiddling and dancing, and other 
forms of homely merry making. It has almost died out now. 

Tumbling upstairs, they say, is a sign of a wedding. 

Happy is the bride the sun shines on, 

And blessed is the dead the rain rains on, 

is another saying. 

Blue is a bride's lucky colour, and so is white; while green and yellow are 
considered unlucky. If a bride values her future happiness, she must not ride 
with her back to the horse on her way to church. 

It is unlucky for a bride to try her wedding garments on before the bridal morn 
has arrived. 

Misfortune is rhymed in:— 

Wed in May 
And rue the day. 

But they take the wedding and risk the rueing. 

Then there are wedding days set apart for the guidance of loving couples as 
follows:- 


Monday for health, 

Tuesday for wealth, 

Wednesday the best day of all, 

Thursday for losses, 

Friday for crosses, 

Saturday no luck at all. 

Throwing old shoes after the newly-wedded pair for luck was once a strong 
custom, but it is less observed today. 

To sweep "harrin" (spider) webs out of a cellar is to destroy its keeping 
properties. 

To have a spider crawling over you is a sign of good luck. 

"Harrin" webs were once a common immediate remedy for cuts and bruises. The 
web was laid over the wound with the belief that it possessed a certain curative 
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value. One would think that the dust and dirt attached to a web would make it a 
rather dangerous remedy. 

To rub a sore with the first finger is said to be venomous. 

Unconsciously putting your stocking on the wrong side out is considered lucky. 

Some hen keepers only "set" broody hens with eggs that have been laid in the 
afternoon. Others believe that the best hatches are obtained by setting the 
smallest eggs. I knew one hen keeper who always "set" a hen with thirteen eggs, 
(the universally accepted unlucky number), with remarkably successful 
hatching results. 

The old hill-side folks used to do a great deal of card playing at each other's 
houses on winter nights, and one or two old farmers made a point of taking with 
them only "egg brass" (money received for eggs), to gamble with. This was done 
under the belief that it was difficult for an opponent to win "egg brass." 

When a cock crows in front of the house door it is said to be announcing the 
arrival of a visitor. 

There is a saying:— 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Ull fear the devil eawt ov his den. 

We have to put up with the woman, but a crowing hen is generally boiled, or 
stuffed with onions and roasted. 

Nine men with nine whips could not make an old Saddleworth woman return 
borrowed salt. It is the essence of ill luck. 

In pig killing time, when bowls of black pudding and "bedlam spit" are sent out 
as gifts among the neighbours, the bowls must be sent back unwashed and dirty. 
To return them washed and clean is a certain way of bringing bad luck to the 
giver. I know of an instance where a woman, ignorant of the superstition, 
washed the bowls and took them back to the owner. The moment the latter, an 
old farm dame, saw the clean vessels she refused to have them in the house. It 
was, and probably still is, the custom in some families to buy neither matches 
nor lighting fuel during the last week of the year, such purchases being unlucky. 

They say on the moors when two shepherds begin to "fratch" over sheep that it 
is a sign of a hard winter. 
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When the “edder," or dragon fly, is rarely seen some old farmers say that it 
indicates a poor summer. 

A bit of loose skin about a child's finger nail is curiously called a "stepmother's 
blessing." It is often painful, and serves to impress upon the child the idea that a 
stepmother is not a very desirable quantity. 

When the cricket sings at the fireside some people look upon it as a sign of good 
luck. 

When things are not running smoothly in a household they say, "Awm sure the 
devil 'as thrown 'is club o'er this.” 

The practice of appointing a person to open the door on the first of January and 
let the New Year in, is still observed in some families. A person with dark hair is 
generally the recipient of the honour, dark hair being considered especially 
lucky. The possessor of a "ginger toppin'" is not a welcome visitor on a New 
Year's morn. 

Ringing the frying pan, behind courting couples, on a Friday night, was once a 
custom among village lads and lasses, this was done to inform the maid that she 
ought to be at home helping her mother with the weekly "siding up." 

It is supposed to be lucky to have a crooked coin in your pocket. Some people 
carry a potato in their waistcoat pocket as a protection against rheumatism, and 
I have been assured that it has proved quite effective, and much cheaper than a 
doctor's bill. 

One of the prerogatives of youth is mischief, and the most glorious night of the 
year in our schooldays was "mischief neet," the night of the last day of April. 
There is a saying that the first of April is the fool’s day, and the last is the 
devil’s day, and in honour of the devil it was the custom to turn swill-tubs and 
raintubs the wrong end up on people's doorsteps, to whitewash the doors of 
houses; to block "steelholes " (stiles) up with sods and stones; to lift the doors off 
hen cotes, coal houses, and other small buildings ; to tie the doors of houses, 
making it impossible for the inmates to get out except by the windows, and to do 
a hundred other things equally foolish and mischievous. 

The houses of old maids and old bachelors were generally the chief centres of 
activity on a "mischief neet." Within late years the custom has fallen away to 
nothing in Saddleworth. This is due, I think, to the greater educational 
acquirements of our present-day youth. Now-a-days, a lad of thirteen swears 
with the ease and proficiency of the proverbial trooper, chews "bacco," back 
horses, and refers airily to his father as the "old man," and to his mother as the 
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"old woman." The lads of the "mischief neet " period were of a rude, antiquated 
order, and far below the standard of their successors of today. 

On "Collop" Monday, at Shrovetide, it was the custom for children to go round to 
the neighbour houses asking for a "collop” of bacon, which was invariably given. 
On the next day, Pancake Tuesday, they went round for pancakes in the same 
manner. It is not done now. 

At Wakes time, there were generous doings in Saddleworth, open hand and 
heart everywhere. The parish, from end to end, was one great banqueting hall, 
where people sat down to the best that could be cooked, and the best that could 
be brewed, for the Wakes beef and the Wakes brew were then of a special 
quality, the highest of the year. There were neighbour frolics at each other's 
houses, and village revelries, with fiddling and dancing for three days' running, 
till the parish was almost red hot with merriment. There were rushcarts; and 
those built in the Lower End were pulled up to Saddleworth Church by "stang " 
men, and those built in the Top End were pulled up to Heights Church. There 
were kedlock (ragwort) carts and gaily decorated garlands taken round from 
door to door. 

Occasionally they build a rushcart now at Uppermill, and here and there a few 
attenuated garlands may be seen. Mere rags of the old custom. 

The stranger coming into Saddleworth at Wakes time would find it as quiet as a 
prayer meeting, and three times as dull; for people go to the seaside, and run 
themselves to death for a week. They come back full of little society airs, talk 
fine, and go about with a certain promenade swagger in their walk. But it all 
wears off in a week or so, and the dialect, "Shut thi meauth,” and the 
Saddleworth "lomping" walk come to the top again. 

There are a few children's beliefs still going down through the generations In 
the fields they pluck a buttercup, and put it under your chin to see if you like 
butter. They take the white puffy ball which succeeds the dandelion flower, and 
blow it off to see what o’clock it is. They say if you cut sticks on a Sunday it 
displeases the man in the moon, and if you kill a frog it's sure to rain. This may 
have something to do with the saying that a frog looks dull in colour when there 
is rain about, and bright when the weather is fine 

Children have also a curious saying:- 

Tackin’ back un' givin, 

Its th' 'owd lad livin, 
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which appears to mean that a child who gives a thing, and then takes it back 
again, is under the influence or acting under the direction of the Evil one. In our 
school days a black marble was a valued possession. It was called a "black 
witcher," and was supposed to bring luck to its owner in the way of winning 
marbles. 

The white frothy matter, seen clinging to the grass in hedge bottoms during the 
summer is called by children "cuckoo spit," who look upon it as a kind of food for 
young cuckoos. 

There are a few farm beliefs still clinging to the little old shippons on the 
hillsides, and no doubt will cling as long as stone and mortar hold together; for 
they are a part of the architecture, built into the walls, and the laying of the 
"boakes" and the construction of the "booses." They are low rambling buildings 
for the most part, dark, and heavy with the smell of cattle, and dead witches, 
and old superstitions. 

People with Garforth ways about them say that these old shippons are 
insanitary and unhealthy, but the hill side farmer will tell you that cattle do 
well in them, which is the thing essential to him. He still appears to believe in 
the magic of the horse shoe, and solemnly nails one against each of the farm 
doors. Sometimes he may nail three against one door under the impression that 
three have treble power. 

He has got into his head that the hedgehog milks cows, and all the naturalists in 
the world cannot dislodge it. He therefore treats the hedgehog as an enemy. 

Here and there one comes across the opinion that the red cow gives the best 
quality of milk. 

Premature calving, called locally "picking calf," is a shippon calamity difficult to 
understand in its causes, and, consequently, difficult to deal with satisfactorily. 
The course generally taken is to isolate the other cows in calf, but this does not 
always check it, and the farmer who gets "picking calf " into his shippon has an 
anxious time on his hands. I have heard of the premature calf being buried 
under its mother's stall, in the belief that it would prevent the infection from 
reaching the rest of the stock. Still, to be fair, I have not heard of this having 
been done locally. 

But this has been done, which is in the same category, but much less 
outrageous. When a cow had gone to its full time with calf and had been safely 
delivered, the "cleaning " was allowed to remain for some time in the shippon. 
This was done, I make out, as a protest to the herd against "picking calf," and to 
impress upon each the example of a well-conducted cow. Farmers say that it was 
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done in order that the herd might smell the "cleaning," it being supposed that 
the smell would prevent premature calving. 

There is a belief among women folk that if a weakly child is rubbed with the 
"beast" from a heifer it will become strong and healthy. 

Some people say if cattle are offered at a price, and there is no immediate sale, 
they begin to go "backurts way on" until they are sold. 

An old Saddleworth cow bargain was stubborn work in the day when the seller 
put every coin between his teeth to test its genuineness. And it is tough work 
now when two keen bitten, hard-headed hill-siders are the contending parties. 
Weather-beaten old veterans, heroes of half a thousand ceaw deals, each knows 
his man, and the grim character of the struggle he is about to enter. It is deadly 
gripping in words. Old Saddleworth "speyks " are flung at each other like 
topstones. There is a lot of "stroddlin" in the lane. Then they rear their backs 
against the barn-end, and the tug-of-war begins over again. The one who has 
come to buy says good morning fifty times, and prepares to go, but keeps turning 
back, and at last they strike a bargain. The buyer holds his hand out, and the 
seller strikes it. Then comes the struggle for luck money. The buyer wants one 
"hurn," and sometimes both "tippin silver." He gets something at last, but never 
what he asked for, and drives his purchase away, professing to be greatly 
dissatisfied. 

As a lad I used to hear my father repeat an old counting rhyme that came from 
Oxhey, but whether it was used to count sheep like the north country rhymes, or 
to count bobbins in the loom chamber, I have quite forgotten. Indeed, I have 
forgotten part of the rhyme. What I remember is this— 


Onery 

Tenery 

Twiddle 

Twoery 

Ley 

Turn 

Tickery 

Whim 

Twaddle 

Tey 

Wham 

Turn 

Necabo 

Crackabo. 

Busky 

Twenty 


It will he noticed that the foregoing does not total a score, which means that 
parts are missing. Like most old counting rhymes it is composed of meaningless 
doggerel. 
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School children, in their games, still use a rhyme, which singularly enough, 
represents follows:- 


Hurly 

and 

Burly 

Sing 

Limber 

Give 

Lock 

a 

Five 

Spring 

Miles 

0 

In 

u 

A 

T 

Clock 

Spells 

Sit 

Out. 


Bonfire time (Nov. 5th) the making of Tharcake (parkin) was once the custom in 
most households, and in the hill-side hamlets a neighbour would make treacle 
toffee, and have what was called a "toffee joining." All the neighbour lads and 
lasses "joined," and there was frolic and merry- making at night when the toffee 
was distributed. At Christmas the making of mincemeat was general, and this 
custom is prevalent today. 

There was a strong sporting vein in the old Saddleworthian, and it came out in a 
rough fashion. He loved to see blood drawn, for the sight of it made him "hearty" 
and full of mettle. He was always ready to stop his loom for a day or two to see a 
bullbait or a cockfight, and before the sport should lack vigour he would fight 
himself, just for the love of the thing. They used to say that beef from a bull that 
had been baited was the best eating in the land. Most farmers kept gamecocks, 
and the parish was full of hound dogs. Some were kept for trail hunting, and the 
old-fashioned trail hunt was a wild rough race over mountain and moor. Men 
with long ears and good wind used to come tearing into Saddleworth, with a rag 
at their heels, from Ripponden, from Scammonden, from the White House of 
Blackstone Edge, from Fidler's Green, from Salter Brook, and other distant 
places. The prize was generally a copper kettle, and the proudest thing a trail 
hunter could do then, was to hang one up in his house. There was a great deal of 
foot-racing for money on the highways, and the clergy made an outcry against it. 
At the head was the Rev. Thomas Green, the then Vicar of Friezland. On one 
occasion the runners missed their clothes, and the Vicar was suspected of 
having taken them. When the good man spoke to the runners, and said 
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impressively, "Keep holy the Sabbath day," they stared at him like a lot of stuck 
sheep, and wondered what day he meant. In the "Top-End " the principal race 
tracks on the highway were the Wilson Cutting at Bleak Hey Nook, and the 
New Delph Level, from the Bell Inn to the Crown Inn. 

Old-fashioned pigeon flying was a sport with plenty of colour in it. The matches 
were generally made from cote to cote, and when the pigeons had flown they 
were carried by runners and shown to the referee, who stood half-way between 
the two cotes. The first pigeon to reach the referee in this way won the match. 
The moment a pigeon reached its cote it was caught and 'handed to a runner in 
racing costume, who dashed off at top speed and ran about 400 yards, then he 
handed it to another runner, who carried it forward to another athlete, and so 
on till a referee was reached. Thus it will be seen that the cote with the fastest 
runners on its side stood an excellent chance of winning. 

There was one sport, and a pretty sport too, which has vanished altogether, that 
was catching butterflies in the summer. 

It was followed mostly by men who worked at the little old watermills up on the 
moor edge. In "drooty” weather, when the mill dam was low and the water 
insufficient to turn the wheel, some of the hands used to go on to the moors and 
catch butterflies, and make money by it. I had it from old men who had done 
this for summers together, that the "catching" was an easy matter. The 
procedure was simply this:— A female was made captive in a little gauze cage, a 
favourable place was then selected, usually a breezy knoll of grass; a walking 
stick was then pricked down into the turf sufficiently deep to be firm, and the 
little gauze cage was hung on the handle to swing in the wind. In a few minutes 
butterflies came fluttering across the moor, and alighting about the little cage 
were easily run through with pins. The butterflies were then carefully pricked 
round the insides of bonnet boxes. I heard an old hand loom weaver say that he 
and a companion once filled six bonnet boxes in a very short time on Castleshaw 
moor, and that a host of butterflies followed them down the Lee pastures to 
Broadhead Mill. The captures were usually disposed of in Oldham, Ashton, and 
the neighbouring towns. 

Here is something which the old time farmer thought a great deal about At the 
beginning of hay time, in fine weather, he would go into the meadow and cut 
about three swaithes; then be would lay the scythe in the barn again, and wait a 
day or two to see if the swaithes would hold the weather up, for they were cut to 
test it. If it kept fine, then he went on with his mowing. Some meadows are 
unlucky, for the farmer will tell you that if they cut such a meadow it will bring 
rain before the day is over. Once on a day all the hill-side lads were taught to 
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swing the scythe, and mowing matches were the rousing sport of the haytime. In 
the great match at Brimmy Croft between John Lawton, (Curly), and Tom 
Winterbottom, (Tom o'th' Fearnlee), there was a "fratch" over the 
measurements, both men dodged heavy grass and slashed about anywhere. The 
song says:— 

Neaw Curly wur nut satisfied 

Abeaut his measurement, 

He sent fur Harry ut Turney Bonk 

But Yellowbreeches went. 

These were two famous local mathematicians, but the ragged mowing was 
beyond their "kesting" abilities, and the match was drawn. To guard against 
further "fratching" in later matches, the area arranged to be mown was 
measured before the mowers stepped into the meadow. It might be 2,000 yards 
each, and the mower who slashed it down first won. Probably the finest and 
keenest bit of mowing ever seen in a meadow was in the match between Joe 
Wolfenden, (Dirty Dog), and Joe O'Ely's, just over the border, on the top of 
Doghill. These two famous scythemen set out to mow 1,600 yards each, in the 
end the latter was beaten by a swing of the scythe— a mere ribbon of standing 
grass. The time occupied was one hour. They met again one June day in a 
meadow on the Deign, where Joe O'Ely's turned the tables on his conqueror. 

There were lithe strong men in the dales at that time, and it was for a man to 
show what he could do when the scythes were brought out, for mowing craft was 
all the talk in the summer. 

It is told on the Lightside of Friar mere of a Schofield, that when he had mown 
his first swaithe he used to set this feat before his mates. He pricked the point of 
his scythe "pow" into the ground, then he stepped back a few yards and took a 
run jump over the extended blade to see if his joints were loose. 

If I had the space, or elbow room on paper, I could tell a score of mowing tales 
that have been handed dawn, and are told and re-told every hay-time about the 
old barn doors. Going back to the first twenty years of the 19th century, we find 
that nearly all the Friarmere meadowland was mown by the two famous "fleets 
"—The Black fleet of Denshaw and the Light fleet of Castleshaw. It was the 
custom for the best mowers to band themselves together into a sort of syndicate, 
and secure the mowing. Fourteen or fifteen mowers soon made short work of a 
meadow, and being crack scythemen the work was well done. Now, mowing by 
hand is almost a lost art in Saddleworth. 
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For good weather the farmer loves to see a white mist in the morning that trails 
off the Stanedge Moors, and across the Lee pastures, towards Broadhead 
Noddle; then "housing" days are not far away. When the wind gets up in the 
east, and goes round with the sun, he'll stand at the barn door and joke and 
laugh with the Irishmen; but, if the wind gets round the west and sticks there, 
he has a face as long as a fiddle; for it is a “dishcleaut" wind, and it is well not to 
have too much hay "abrod." 

The farmer misses now the little insect which caused the falls of honeydew, and 
made the grass sweet and sticky on a summer morning. He says the honeydew 
nourished both the cattle and the land. I think honeydew never falls in a district 
which is over-run by farming lectures and scientific experiments. Whatever the 
reason may be, it is significant that there has no fall in Saddleworth since the 
Farmers' Association was formed. 

Now, in conclusion, I feel that I have gone through this matter carelessly, even 
recklessly at times, like a man "three sheets in the wind" coming downhill head 
first; but every man has his own way. I have intentionally omitted things which 
belong to the subject, for a man can tell something to a friend at his elbow that 
he cannot tell to the countryside at large, and now I come to the end of my 
boggart hunting with this old belief:— 

Never make a present of a knife at a pair of scissors to a friend, for they are said 
to cut the bonds of friendship asunder. 




